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AT DEADLINE 


By R. L. P. 


In this department, last month, we de- 
voted most of the space to a discussion of 
a new function schools and departments 
of journalism were taking on—that of 
serving as custodians of and depositories 
for collections of journalistic historical 
materials. 

The two schools in the news at the time 
were the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and the Medill School 
of Journalism at Northwestern Univer- 
sity, each of which had been made the 
recipient or custodian of journalistic col- 
lections. 

Just about the time THE QuILL was 
reaching you, we read that what was con- 
sidered the largest collection of old Amer- 
ican newspapers then in the hands of a 
private collector was being presented to 
the Virginia Military Institute Alumni 
Foundation, to be permanently housed 
and displayed in the Preston Library at 
that institution. 

The collection, consisting of some 3,000 
individual papers, is the re .. of 30 
years’ work by Charles H. Carson, adver- 
tising director of the Roanoke Times and 
World-News, a graduate of V.MLI. in 1915. 
He presented the collection as a memorial 
to his grandfather, the late Lieut. Col. 
Robert Preston Carson, a V.M.I. gradu- 
ate of 1854. 

V.M.I. is fortunate in receiving such an 
historical collection—and journalism is 
fortunate that such a collection was made 
and will be preserved. It is another step, 
another link, in a movement we hope to 
see gain momentum. 


Panes! PLANES! PLANES! 

All night long, so it seems, the Amer- 
ican Airlines Flagships bound from De- 
troit to Chicago roar over the humble 
abode of your editorial servant. 

All day long, other planes drone over 
downtown Detroit; pictures of planes pour 
over our desk; columns of type about 
planes fill the papers and magazines; turn 
on the radio and someone is talking about 
planes—in fact, people everywhere seem 
to be talking about planes. 

What’s more—they’re writing letters 
about planes—particularly about that pic- 
ture of a plane—an American Airlines 
Flagship—which appeared in THe QUILL 
for April. 

W. L. Taillon, of the Tela Railroad Co., 
La Lima, Honduras, is the latest QumLL 
reader to write in regard to our caption 
under the plane, which said that the said 
plane was “winging through the clouds.” 

Says Mr. Taillon: “Qui!!! Too many 
air-minded people nowadays for you to get 
away with that caption. This plane is not 

[Concluded on page 19) 
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When the City Desk Is Busy Passing Out Assignments 


Should Speeches Be Skipped? 


One of the seven Chilean journalists 
who visited the United States last spring 
to work for two months on Yankee papers 
was attached to a Boston daily. One eve- 
ning he was assigned to cover a speech by 
a Hub City dowager. She was to consider 
conditions in South America. 

So much misinformation was offered 
her audience that the Chileno approached 
her after the meeting; said he was cover- 
ing what she said for the Boston paper; 
explained that he disagreed with many 
of her assertions, and gave proof of her 
inaccuracies, which were many. 

She confessed, then, that she had spent 
a short time i» Central America only and 
really was no (familiar with affairs farther 
south. 

By the end of his stay, this visiting re- 
porter had become rather skeptical about 
the information North American lecturers 
are spouting about South America. He 
heard many more discourses like the one 
by the dowager. But if he were to spend 
two years, instead of two months, cover- 
ing certain of the luncheon clubs, the 
forums, the lecture meetings, the debates, 
and many of the other common settings 
for speeches, he would have good reason 
to be cynical, not only about what is be- 
ing said about his own continent, but also 
about what is being said about all sub- 
jects by many speakers. 

And newspapers, alas, are quite willing 
to spread all this imperfect knowledge. 


Ir would seem to be time for managing, 
news, city and other editors to reconsider 
speech coverage. 

Abolish it? 

Certainly not. Speech-making, no mat- 
ter how inept, in a democracy is a very 
important, normal, and necessary outlet 
for expression. The press should ever be 
ready to give adequate space to all 
points of view—that usually goes with- 
out saying, although these days it needs 
to be said constantly. 

Reform speech coverage? 

Yes, drastically. 


Whrar is current practice? It can be 
described quickly. 

Big metropolitan papers carry some 
speeches in full and cover others of na- 
tional importance in part. Not many 
strictly local speeches are handled and 
few with thoroughness. These are left to 
community, borough, regional, or sub- 
urban papers, which do little about them. 
Nor is this to be questioned seriously. In 
such a city as Chicago, with more than 
four million population, thousands of 
speeches are given every day in the 
metropolitan area. Covering them is im- 
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By R. E. WOLSELEY 


possible. Even if they could be reported, 
they would make the paper unreadable 
and drive out all other copy. 

Small city papers rarely carry full texts. 
They manager to cover national speeches 
in part, thanks to their wires, and do a 
fairly thorough job on a few major local 
addresses. They ignore most of the talks 
they consider insignincant (which they 
may or may not be). 

The rural press understandably ignores 
most national speeches. It does an aver- 
age job of reflecting the local oratorical 
picture, actually doing better, in some in- 
stances, than the larger papers because 
of the smaller amount of such news avail- 
able, the more intense feeling of com- 
munity responsibility, and the greater 
need for such copy. 

These practices, however, have led to a 
result which is a discredit to the press, 
an injustice to many of the speakers in- 
volved, and a misrepresentation to the 
public. 


Pusuic speakers with good publicity 
men or lecturers who appear before or- 
ganizations enjoying satisfactory relations 
with the local papers tend to receive good 
coverage regardless of their ability or 
what they say. Many a woman’s club 
has a publicity chairman who has created 
a tradition of always obtaining good space 
for her club’s weekly headliner. That 
chairman thus can guarantee whoever 
happens to be on the platform from one 
half to a full column of space on the 
society, club, or front-of-the-paper pages. 

Speeches often are covered by the or- 





Te proper coverage — if 
they should be covered—of 
the countless talks, speeches 
and addresses delivered in any 
one community in a single day 
or week is one of the perplexing 
problems facing the city desk of 
a large daily and, to a lesser de- 
gree, the editor of the commu- 
nity weekly. 

The accompanying article 
analyzes the situation and of- 
fers practical suggestions for 
meeting the problem. 

If your paper has worked out 
other ways of coping with the 
speech problem, perhaps you 
will share your methods and 
experience with Quill readers. 





ganization publicity chairman, especially 
those delivered in the evening, because 
the local room does not have enough re 
porters able or willing to work at night. 
This means that the club or association or 
board before whom the speaker appears 
often presents only that part of the dis 
course it would like the public to read 
and not necessarily a fair or accurate 
account. 

Reporters on most papers can hardly 
be expected to have the knowledge that 
would equip them adequately to cover 
speeches, on successive days, concerning 
national defense, religion, Japanese trade 
policies, life during a London air raid, 
and the care and feeding of tulip bulbs. 
In a day when reporting is becoming more 
and more interpretative and explanatory, 
reporters are put to it to go beyond the 
ordinary job of condensing or highlight 
ing or summarizing 

For perfectly good reasons it appears 
that half of them cannot do even the rou 
tine job of covering a speech. The old 
story about six witnesses having six dif- 
ferent accounts of an accident holds good 
for hearing a lecture. Six reporters 
sometimes come away with quite dif 
ferent accounts of a speech. 

They do so because of the variations in 
the policies of their papers, the time at 
which they arrived or left, and their abil 
ity to listen carefully or to take notes 
accurately. Anyone living in a city where 
there is more than one newspaper cover 
ing the same story can make the experi- 
ment for himself. Only if a full text is 
printed will there be uniformity, for even 
when handed identical typescripts from 
which they are to draw their stories, re- 
porters will produce quite different 
yarns. The mental process of selection 
alone will explain that. 


Pror. MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY, of 
the University of Minnesota School of 
Journalism made a study of newspaper 
accuracy in 1936. (“How Accurate are 
Newspapers?” THe QuiLL, March, 1937.) 
He found that almost half the nearly 600 
stories studied were not accurate. 
Speeches were among the four types 
of stories included. They were no more 
nearly accurate than the mass of copy, 
if anything less so. 

Mark Twain once wrote as follows to 
Edward Bok, explaining thus another ob 
struction to good speech coverage: 

“Spoken speech is one thing, written 
speech is quite another. Print is a proper 
vehicle for the latter, but it isn’t for the 
former. The moment ‘talk’ is put into 
print you recognize that it is not what it 
was when you heard it; you perceive that 
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an immense something has disappeared 
from it. That is its soul. You have noth- 
ing but a dead carcass left on your hands. 
Color, laugh, the smile, the informing in- 
flections, everything that gave the body 
warmth, grace, friendliness and charm, 
and commended it to your affection, or at 
least to your tolerance, is gone, and noth- 
ing is left, but a pallid, stiff and repulsive 
cadaver.” 

It is true, of course, that not all speak- 
ers, not even most of them, reduce what 
they have to say to the smallest number 
of words. But there are occasions when 
a speaker has written what he has to say 
carefully and reduced it to 3,500 words, 
taking a half hour to say it. A city editor 
has no compunctions about assigning a 
reporter to cover such a speech and repre- 
sent it fairly in 500 words, one-seventh its 
original size. 


Tus is a task far more difficult than 
both editors and reporters seem to real- 
ize. More often than not the result is 500 
words long but dubious reporting. A sen- 
sational sentence is pulled out of its back- 
ground and made into a quotation lead. 
Because of a possible tie-in with policy 
or with something in the news the main 
point of the talk may be overlooked in 
favor of the more timely material. 

Thus, a faulty reportorial technic is be- 
ing used to cover often dubious material. 
We might wish that all persons who 
speak in public possessed facts readily 
checked and expressed infallible judg- 
ments and opinions. This, of course, will 
never be. 

In a democracy there is bound to 
be considerable propagandizing, special 
pleading, ignorance, and downright stu- 
pidity from the rostrum. To legislate 
against it would murder freedom of ex- 
pression. We must be willing to hear the 
balderdash for the sake of keeping the 
channel clear. But newspapers have 
some obligation to help their readers find 
their way around in the columns of plati- 
tudes, propaganda, and piffle which often 
win space. 

Just because H. Elter Skelter, the de- 
clining former state representative who 
reads about progressive education but 
never has seen the inside of a progressive 
school, has a good bass voice and will 
warn the populace against what he calls 
“the inroads of the bolsheviks into our 
educational system” (for $5 if it is a 
luncheon, $10 if it is a banquet) doesn’t 
mean he should be given as full coverage 
as if he were a thorough investigator in- 
stead of the fraud he reaily is. 

What, then, might the papers do? 


Tere are plenty of Utopian sugges- 
tions, costing more money in a week than 
the whole editorial department spends in 
a year. Reporters might be trained to 
cover all kinds of speeches interchange- 
ably. They might be, but they won’t be. 
Or speeches might always be covered in 
full. That would be ducky, especially on 
a day when a Hess flies to England or the 
Mississippi overflows. 

Practically speaking, it would seem pos- 





R. E. Wolseley 


Mr. Wolseley, after newspaper experience 
in the east and middle west ranging from 
reporter to managing editor, is now assistant 
professor of journalism at the Medill School 
of Journalism, Northwestern University. He 
has been a frequent contributor to magazines, 
is the author or co-author of four journalism 
books and is now collaborating on a fifth. 





sible for all papers but the largest to fol- 
low some such practice as this: 

1. Carry a department, column, portion 
of a column, or some other acceptable and 
regularly-appearing story presenting the 
main facts, in uniform manner, about 
what speeches are to be given within a 
specified period of time. This would take 
care of the advance yarns, which now are 
repetitious, unequal in emphasis and size, 
and overwritten. 

There would be room for more news 
about speeches to be given, because large 
quantities of space would not be wasted 
on the relatively fewer but longer pieces 
turned in by publicity chairmen or beat 
reporters. This would mean digging 
more deeply for such information from 
groups not alert to the value of keeping 
the papers informed. It would mean that 
all reporters would have to learn the 
form to be followed and that the desk 
would have to integrate this copy, pos- 
sibly on an alphabetical system. 

But it is done now for vital statistics. 
Comparable jobs are performed by large 
papers that list all the conventions in the 
city each day. Papers which depend upon 
lengthy advance stories about coming 
public addresses as important local news 
might then give fuller and more featur- 
ized treatment to full-blown advances. 

2. Make greater efforts to obtain, in ad- 
vance, uniform, complete texts or at least 
abstracts. This can be done by more care- 
ful agreements with program chairmen 
and others who handle details of arrange- 
ments with speakers. Only the more ex- 
perienced, methodical, and practiced lec- 
turers will be able to supply such docu- 
ments, but surely more than now do so 
can be induced to provide them. 

3. Make greater attempts, also, to ob- 


tain original coverage of consequential 
speeches even if a full advance manu- 
script is available. In these days, when 
freedom of expression is of greater neces- 
sity than ever and when tensions are 
strong, newspapers have increased re- 
sponsibility to see that speakers are not 
misquoted. Especially is this true when 
they hold minority opinions. Afternoon 
papers need not be so contemptuous, as 
they often are, of news created the night 
before, just because the morning competi- 
tion may cover or has covered. 

4. Print more full texts, regardless of 
the size of the community, and fewer par- 
tially-covered speeches. A city editor who 
in a week printed one or two complete, 
important speeches, in attractive typo- 
graphical form, with boxes highlighting 
the main points and a few small cuts to 
break up the mass of type, might find 
more reader interest in that performance 
than he thinks he has for the all-too-often 
clumsy, bowdlerized, and warped reports 
on the 5 to 15 speeches printed in any one 
issue. If such treatment is passed around 
among the service clubs, women’s groups, 
and other organizations the effect will be 
good, as the city desk has learned from 
this sort of careful coverage of sermons. 

5. Publish, in uniform size, concise sum- 
maries of the significant assertions in the 
speeches not covered in full. This should 
be done conscientiously for as many of 
the speeches of the day or evening as pos- 
sible. Some standing head like “They 
Say ...” might be used. Such expres- 
sions of the main points of a speech, run- 
ning as they could to only a paragraph or 
two, often are easier to get without a re- 
porter being on hand than what at pres- 
ent is dragged out of publicity chairmen 
or program committee heads, who did not 
take notes but can remember the main 
ideas. Cross-checking such summaries is 
relatively easy. 


Sucu a change in procedure should 
have several valuable results: 

It should end much of the inadequate 
speech coverage. 

It should keep to a minimum the vast 
amount of inaccurate and misleading in- 
formation issuing from the mouths of far 
too many public speakers. 

It should leave more space for local 
news of greater significance, especially 
these days, when world events stories are 
crowding local yarns heavily. 

It should permit reporters to spend 
their time in more profitable ways than 
sitting through speeches, yet give those 
assigned to speeches a chance to do a 
better job if they are capable. 

It should do away with many evening 
assignments. 

It should put greater responsibility 
upon newspapers to report fairly all 
points of view and make it more difficult 
for them to slant or tailor such news. 

In other words, newspapers would do a 
better job with the more important 
speeches, would give attention to many 
speeches now neglected altogether, and 
would be offsetting the abuses of the pub- 
lic platform which, however unwittingly, 
they now are assisting. 
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I Cover the Financial Front— 


A GOOD financial writer, I have heard, 


should have spent his college years major-_ 


ing in economics, corporation finance, 
business administration, or maybe law. 
He should have worked for a few years 
in a commercial or investment banking 
house. And it would have been a good 
idea for him to break in on a financial or 
business publication, such as the Wall 
Street Journal, or the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. 

But I got started all wrong. I have done 
none of these things. I had been prac- 
tically everything in the news business 
but a financial writer, until, on reaching 
the ripe and discreet age of 47 years, I be- 
came a Wall Street reporter. And that—I 
am telling this under pressure—was 10 
years ago. ; 

Now I would like to say that to have 
been able to embrace a brand new spe- 
cialty that late in life, was a marvelous 
feat of intellectual prowess. But if I 
should, in my overweening vanity, suc- 
cumb to that temptation, don’t you be- 
lieve it for a minute. 


C.LaupeE JAGGER, Associated Press 
general financial editor, says that what 
makes a good financial writer is a mature, 
broadly experienced newspaperman. He 
says a man can’t be a legislative reporter, 
court reporter, foreign correspondent, and 
city editor, covering all sorts of tinkering 
with business and banking laws, civil 
suits and reorganizations, international 
trade conflicts and financial crises, with- 
out getting a good background and per- 
spective for financial writing. 

Well, maybe he is crazy. I have had 
frequent occasion to tell him so since I 
have been working with him. But I did 
ease into this work with surprisingly lit- 
tle perspiration and tearing of hair. 

I didn’t even have the academic back- 
ground in economics or finance. In fact, 
I went in for medicine, studying at Uni- 
versity Medical College in Missouri, until 
I found I could get a job as a cub on the 
Kansas City Star in 1903. A year later, I 
went to Chicago, worked on half a dozen 
newspapers, starting with the late Inter- 
Ocean. In 1914, I took a fling at the 
movies, going to work for the old Essanay 
Film Company as literary and supervis- 
ing director. 

But then the war intervened, thwarting 
my efforts to become a motion picture 
magnate. I served as an officer in the 
Signal Corps. I was night city editor of 
the Los Angeles Examiner for a time and 
rejoined the Associated Press in San Fran- 
cisco in 1921, having been briefly an AP 
man during my Chicago years. I was Far 
Eastern cable editor at San Francisco for 
a time, cable editor in New York, then 
chief of bureau in Tokyo 1925-29. I then 
covered the London Five-Power Naval 
Conference, was transferred to Moscow 
as chief of bureau, then back for nearly 
a year in London. In October, 1931, I re- 
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Victor Eubank 


By VICTOR EUBANK 


turned to New York and landed, of all 
places, on the financial staff. 

Jagger tells me he would have fought 
that to the death, but he was out of town 
when I arrived in New York, and I was 
slipped in before he could stop it. 


Here is something that happened just 
a few weeks previously, which may have 





So you'd like to be a Wall 
Street reporter! Hark, then, to 
the words of Victor Eubank, 
who writes the principal daily 
financial review for Associated 
Press afternoon newspapers. 
His is the most widely published 
financial writer's byline in these 
United States. 

Stocky, gray-haired and tan, 
he looks about 45 years old, ac- 
tually will be 58 next Aug. 14. 
Born in Nodaway County, Mis- 
souri, the son of a country law- 
yer, he went to public and pri- 
vate schools, decided to be- 
come a physician and enrolled 
in a medical college. Before 
finishing his course, however. 
he turned to newspaper work 
as a cub on the Kansas City 
Star in 1903. 

He has been on the financial 
staff of the AP in New York 
since 1931. 





had something to de with my assignment. 
Back in London, the large staff took turns 
manning the office on Sunday. The Eng 
lish, as everyone knew, never let any 
thing happen on Sunday. But the AP rule 
is that the office must be manned day and 
night—just in case. 

One particular Sunday in September, 
1931, it came my turn to work. It was 
that Sunday the British picked to go off 
the gold standard, and that, as you may 
well remember, was considered one of the 
world-shaking developments of the year. 
I can’t say I was much of an expert on 
monetary theory, beyond knowing better 
than to bet my stack on two pairs, but I 
did know that was a stupendous story. 

Trying to reach news sources on Sun 
day afternoon and evening in England 
not only was next to impossible, but it 
was considered scarcely decent. But I 
managed to keep the cables humming. 
Jagger and some of the other financial 
experts were on hand at the cable desk 
in New York, sending me all too frequent 
prods. When I came back from abroad, 
not long afterward, I was assigned to the 
financial bureau. 

I was surprised to discover how much 
financial news experience I had already 
had. International loans and money prob 
lems had been prominent in the foreign 
news ever since I had gone on the cable 
job back in San Francisco. As chief of 
bureau in Tokyo, I had been exposed to 
the mystic operations of foreign exchange, 
wherein the wily oriental seldom takes 
the worst of it in converting dollars into 
yen or taels. 

When I went to Moscow, I bought a siz 
able quantity of rubles at the State Bank 
at 51% cents per ruble. Right after that 
I was inveigled into a somewhat fast and 
furious game of chance with other cor 
respondents. Let me condone this by ex 
plaining that poker was about the only 
pastime the foreign correspondents could 
find in Moscow then. But imagine my 
consternation when I found the other 
gentlemen in the game were wagering 
against my 51'2-cent rubles with rubles 
they acquired in the “black bourse” at 
only 10 cents a piece! 


Wuen I went into the New York finan- 
cial bureau, I imagined I received a 
slightly chilly reception. Yet, they tell 
me, I soon made myself useful. My first 
scoop, that I recall received good page one 
play, was the story that a commission, in- 
cluding the late Calvin Coolidge and 
Alfred E. Smith, was being appointed to 
study the then critical railroad financial 
situation. I covered the early sessions of 
the commission, and Coolidge said to me, 
a bit sourly, “you came out with this be- 
fore we were ready.” 

At about that time, the late Andrew 
Mellon, then Ambassador to the Court 
of St. James’s, was back in this country 

[Concluded on page 14} 











Harold Twitty 


Twitty, UP staffer in Nashville, Tenn., dictates 
a story to his bureau chief. 


Tix dynamic newspaper reporter of 
the movies who dashes to a phone booth 
to dictate a sensational lead on a super- 
scoop is not as far from actuality as most 
journalism professors would have us be- 
lieve. 

Verbal journalism, or the art of dictat- 
ing a coherent story by telephone at 
deadline, is definitely not a cinema myth 
but an important phase in the daily rou- 
tine of many city newspapers. By dictat- 
ing, I mean the reporters narrate a com- 
plete, finished story from hastily scribbled 
notes and, in most instances, in the form 
in which it appears in print. 

It is a phase of newswriting grossly 
neglected by journalism schools. These 
schools, with all their obvious merits, 
imply by omission that the typewriter is 
the only medium of expression for the 
reporter. Graduates of these schools in- 
variably run into bewildering situations 
when they are employed on dailies that 
depend largely upon the gold old Bell 
System for local news harvesting. 


In many cities and large towns, the 
newspaper office is so located in relation 
to news sources that this type of cover- 
age is almost imperative. In my home 
town, for instance, the newspaper plant 
is situated more than a mile from the 
court house and police station. And the 
reporters (unfortunately perhaps) are 
not “Supermen.” 

I believe my experiences were typical. 
Fresh from one of the leading j-schools, I 
joined the staff of my home town’s lead- 
ing daily, on which full 80 per cent of the 
local coverage is handled by telephone 
and where every reporter’s desk is 
equipped with headphones. 

“Call in a story by long distance about 
10:45,” the state editor instructed me as 
he explained a page one assignment—just 
three days after I had begun my first job 


Cub'Reporter’s Ordeal by Wire Comes 


Dictate—or 


By CHARLES M. COWDEN 


in a newspaper office! (They break in 
cubs fast on this paper.) 

The assignment was to cover the open- 
ing of the South’s oldest county fair at a 
town about 70 miles distant. That meant 
the usual small-town telephone service, 
with faulty connections, lines through the 
trees, humming and buzzing probably. 
And to make the occasion all the more 
auspicious, they were sending along the 
newspaper’s new wirephoto equipment— 
for its initial trial. Oh, happy day! 


UNnerve by a wild ride with a staff 
photographer, I arrived at the fair and 
met my contact, the fair manager, who 
might best be described as a hale fellow 
well met, who said (inevitably) “I'm an 
old newspaperman myself!” 

He wasn’t much help. Flustered by the 
excitement of the opening, he tried to out- 
line the highlights of the occasion, its his- 
tory, features, ete. And thinking of that 
early deadline for the state edition, I be- 
gan to agonize over my scrambled notes. 
Should I type the story out first? No, 
there wasn’t time. Well, I'd just have to 
type it out... 

I then had my first dose of trying to 
think under pressure (real or imaginary) 
as people swarmed in and out of the fair 
office and I struggled with the antiquated 
typewriter. Finally the fatal hour arrived 
and I tried to put through a call—which 
never quite went through. The day was 


. 
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Charles M. Cowden 
Who feelingly describes his “ordeal by wire.” 





saved when the phone rang. It was the 
state editor calling me! 

With a sinking sensation right where I 
lived, I began to dictate, or read, or both. 
Before it was over he was asking me 
questions . . . and, at long last, the ordeal 
was ended. 

It all seemed less like a bad dream when 
I looked unbelievingly at the decidedly 
rewritten story, with my by-line, two 
columns wide, at the top of page one of 
the state edition. 

In less than a week I was again sent on 
a similar assignment—to cover a colt 
show—but this time it wasn’t so terrify- 
ing, although I suffered a severe attack 
of nervous indigestion. 


Soon after that I was put to the real 
test; I was assigned to cover a Congress- 
man’s noon banquet speech that would 
still be going on at deadline. No time to 
write out anything. 

The banquet (S. A. R.) had already got 
under way when I left the office and set 
out for the University Club. I managed 
to get a seat at the speakers’ table, but had 
no appetite for the food set before me. 
Soon the Congressman began his bombas- 
tic address, full of sound and fury, but 
signifying very little fact or quotable 
material. 

Suddenly I glanced at my watch. Dead- 
line was there and the speaker hadn’t said 
anything yet. In a panic, I left the ban- 
quet hall, trying to look important and 
professionally reportorial. 

Reaching a telephone, I stared blankly 
at my sparse notes. They were worse 
than cryptic. I called the city desk. My 
call was switched to (of all persons!) a 
veteran reporter, a wise guy who made 
cute little remarks for the benefit of 
others in the office as I fumbled and 
struggled with my almost-too-late story. 

Mouth dry and voice a hoarse stutter- 
ing, I groped desperately for words. I'd 
begin a sentence and it would trail off to 
nothing as I floundered for a word or 
thought. My notes were inadequate and 
my mind simply wouldn’t function. When 
I could utter a complete sentence, I’d gone 
too fast and my callous recorder would 
ask me to repeat it. Finally he said he 
could make a few paragraphs out of it, 
and heaving a sigh of you know what, I 
hung up. 

Shortly the city editor called me back. 
“Who presided as toastmaster?” he 
wanted to know. “Who introduced the 
speaker? Who? What? Why? When? 
Where? . . . Who else?” 

I didn’t know. “I'll find out and call you 
back,” I mumbled lamely. 
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First Time He Faces 


Damned! 


The editor’s voice was gentle, like one 
talking to a child, but edged with wither- 
ing sarcasm. “That’s all right, Charles,” 
he cooed, “just mail it in. Or send a car- 
rier pigeon!!” (And slammed down the 
receiver.) 

I never got to be a first-rate dictator of 
stories on that paper, as it takes much 
practice to attain the art. I would hope 
vainly for opportunities to phone in 
stories; but either there was plenty of 
time, or there wasn’t a reporter avail- 
able to take it. The main reason was that 
most of the time I was taking them on the 
receiving end instead. 





Dicratinc a newspaper story 
smoothly and coherently, so that it is 
ready for the typesetters without rewrit- 
ing or revision, is an art. Some of the 
ablest reporters are poor hands when it 
comes to shooting the copy in over the 
telephone. Some never attain the art of 
dictating a story. 

On the other hand, leg men with only 
mediocre ability are frequently not at all 
unaccustomed to public speaking when it 
comes to beating a deadline with a twirl 
of a telephone dial and a few well chosen 
words. 

Many first-class reporters rarely have 
to touch a typewriter—unless to write 








home to make a “touch.” 

Particularly is this true of the police 
reporter. The crime reporter is a rare 
and individual species whose resemblance 
to any living persons is usually acci- 
dental. 

Elbowing a group of professional bonds- 
men away from the police blotter, the 


"Phone and Must 


station reporter gets the framework for 
his story. Then he climbs up to his ivory 
tower (press room) in the police station. 
He picks up his phone (a straight line to 
the newspaper’s PBX board). 

“Hello, Sweetheart. Wake up and buzz 
the desk for me,” he says familiarly. 

“Say, Mac, I’ve got a few paragraphs on 
drunk drivers and a new angle on that 
Tenth Avenue hold-up.” (The C. E. sig- 
nals a rewrite man, who puts on the ear- 
phones as the call is switched.) 

And back in his ivory tower the police 
reporter says “OK, bug-eyed and beetle- 
brained, ready to take some arkmalarky 
on what our guardians of law and order 
are doing?” 

The man under the earphones replies, 
“Shoot the copy to me, ‘Sloppy’!” And 
the “crime author” glances at his scrawly 
notes and begins: “A man listed as .. .” 


To a certain extent, good rewrite men 
—those who take it over the earphones— 
are almost as important to this type of 
coverage of local news as are those who 
write with their voices instead of their 
hands. Nimble typing fingers are an asset. 
The responsibility of recording a story 
correctly on the receiving end is equally 
as binding as the necessity of dictating it 
accurately and clearly from the court 
house press room. 

On one daily on which I worked there 
was one reporter who was particularly 
good at translating the rather illiterate 
police reporter’s intellectual barbecue into 
English. He did this all in one motion, 
taking what he heard over the earphones 
and typing it out in correct form—re- 
arranging, rewording—and still keeping 
up with the crude reporter’s line of chat- 
ter, which was factually accurate (often 
sensational) if garbled. When this re- 
porter saw the story in print, he was 





Moopern reporters must be able to tell a story as well as to 
write it. They must be articulate as well as literate. They not 
only have to be able to gather facts—but also to elucidate them, 
to dictate a well-knit, comprehensive story from the material 
they have assembled. To speak up on a story, in other words. 

That it is no cinch may be ascertained easily from the accom- 
panying article by Charles M. Cowden, who feelingly describes 
his own experiences in “verbal journalism.” Mr. Cowden re- 
ceived his B.A. degree from Vanderbilt in 1936, his B. J. from the 
University of Missouri in 1937. He became a member of Sigma 


Delta Chi at Missouri. 


Starting as a cub on the Nashville (Tenn.) Banner: he next 
worked on special editions for West Texas weeklies; did a 
semester's graduate study at Missouri; then financial reporting 
for the Nashville branch of an investigating bureau; served as 
editor pro tem of the Murfreesboro (Tenn.) Daily News Journal 
during the summer of 1939 and then joined the staff of the Nash- 
ville Times as reporter and copy reader. He remained with the 
Times until it ceased publication in July, 1940. He is now direc- 
tor of publicity for the Nashville Housing Authority. 
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Tom Ketterson 


Manager of the Nashville bureau of the UP 
on the receiving end of Twitty's yarn. 


firmly convinced in his own mind that 
the story was in his exact words. 

As has been pointed out, journalism 
schools, the best of them, have not ap 
preciated this situation and have not 
taken the trouble to initiate their pros 
pective cubs into the valuable are of 
what might be termed “voice writing.” 
The result is they enter city rooms after 
graduation and wonder why the reporters’ 
desks are equipped with telephone head 
sets. 

To teach this art in the journalism 
schools would be a relatively simply mat 
ter. The fundamentals of dictating or 
recording a verbal story are relatively 
fundamental—but require some natural 
ability and a great deal of practice. 

To give students this practice, the 
j-school news rooms should be equipped 
with extra telephone lines and earphones 
on several desks. Two or three outside 
lines, an inter-office telephone system, and 
perhaps police station and court house 
press rooms would be necessary. 


So much for mechanical equipment. 
The journalism school’s city editor would 
require the students first to phone in their 
stories and have them transcribed by 
typewriter by other members of the re 
porting class, then have them come into 
the office and type out their stories. If 
time permitted, the two stories might be 
checked with each other. 

Likewise, city editors of regular daily 
papers might let their cubs phone in dic- 
tated stories although they were unim- 
portant and time was not a consideration 
—just to give them practice for better 
things to come. 

The fundamentals of teaching this type 
of reporting are simple enough in theory 
but difficult to master. The first requisite, 
of course, is a good, clear speaking voice. 
The gift of gab doesn’t necessarily make 


[Concluded on page 12) 








American Correspondents in Far East Face Increasingly 


Corr ESPONDENTS of American 


news agencies and newspapers are en- 
countering increasing difficulties in cover- 
ing events in the Far East. Censorship 
conditions are not yet as restrictive as in 
Europe, but the news blackout is spread- 
ing. Today no country in the Orient is 
free from censorship, imposed or “volun- 
tary”—even the American Philippines. 

Censorship has created communications 
problems, aside from its more obvious 
effects. Prior to the widening Pacific 
crisis, news messages often went through 
two or more countries in covering the 
fastest transmission routes to the United 
States. These same routes today subject 
stories to as many censorship scrutinies 
as the number of countries through which 
they pass. 

For example, the basic route for Chung- 
king stories to follow was through Hong- 
kong, Shanghai and Manila to New York. 
Ordinarily such messages would have 
gone through only Chinese censorship. 
Today censors not only of China, but also 
of Britain and Japan would be able to 
suppress these messages in whole or in 
part. 


Tue problem has become one of reduc- 
ing the number of times which a message 
must go through censorship, and at the 
same time assure reasonably fast trans- 
mission. Here is the way the censorship 
picture looks, running your finger down 
the map of the western Pacific from north 
to south: 

VLADIVOSTOK, RUSSIA: No foreign 
news corespondents are admitted to 
Vladivostok, so the blackout is complete. 
News regarding this part of Asia orig- 
inates in Moscow, or on an “uncon- 
firmed rumor” basis in Tokyo or Shang- 
hai. In both these cities Japanese censors 
may be able to suppress the report. 

MANCHUKUO: Japanese censorship. 
Very few foreign correspondents remain 
in Manchukuo. Experience has shown 
that they are unable to send out anything 
not carried by Domei, the Japanese news 
agency, which makes the story available 
in Tokyo faster than foreign correspond- 
ents are able to get the story out over 
Japanese telegraph and radio lines. 

JAPAN: Censorship is similar to that 
enforced in Germany. Occasionally dele- 
tions are made from news dispatches. 
More often the story is permitted to pass, 
but the correspondent is held responsible 
for violation of Japanese wartime espio- 
nage laws. The latest laws make it a 
criminal offense, in the class of espionage, 
to report anything concerning commerce, 
industry, politics or the state of public 
morale. Outright military information, of 
course, has long been on the blue pencil 
list. 

OCCUPIED CHINA: The trend is 
sharply toward the same conditions pre- 
vailing in Manchukuo. Correspondents 
find it irvpossible to obtain permission to 
visit Japanese occupied cities except on 
conducted tours. Correspondents in 
Shanghai find themselves increasingly 


News Blackout Spreads 
Slowly Over the Orient 


By ROBERT T. BELLAIRE 


dependent upon Domei for reports from 
Japanese-occupied cities. Correspondents 
who have gone to Nanking to cover de- 
velopments in the formation of the 
Japanese-sponsored Wang Ching-wei gov- 
ernment found they were unable to send 
very little that Domei did not carry, and 
Domei had its dispatches in Shanghai 
and Tokyo hours before other press mes- 
sages came through. 

SHANGHAI: Because Press Wireless 
and Globe Wireless operate from the In- 
ternational Settlement, and have refused 
to permit Japanese censors in their of- 
fices, Shanghai is in a sense an island in 
the sea of censorship. Stories from 
Shanghai can reach New York without 
censorship by any nation, but these can 
be stories concerning only Shanghai it- 
self. News sent from Shanghai, concern- 
ing events in Free China or in areas 
under Japanese occupation, has been 
cersored by one side or other before it 
reaches news desks on the Whangpoo 
River. 

FREE CHINA: Censorship is as strict 
in Free China as anywhere in the Far 
East, but correspondents usually know 
where they stand. Censors are coopera- 
tive to the point of informing corre- 
spondents when deletions have been 
made, and usually will list those topics 


which may not be discussed freely. China 
being a nation at war, those topics are 
numerous, especially when the internal 
political situation becomes serious be- 
cause of Kuomintang-Communist friction. 

HONGKONG: Censorship is strict in 
the same pattern existing elsewhere in 
the British empire. When first installed 
the censorship system was notable for its 
disorganization, but messages are han- 
dled now with reasonable speed. 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA: Censorship is 
strict, but flexible according to the po- 
litical situation of the moment. Nothing 
displeasing to the French administration 
escapes the blue pencil. But French co- 
operation, in matters of censorship, with 
Japanese forces now in Indo-China has 
been erratic. Under severe pressure, the 
French have accepted Japanese “sugges- 
tions” as to censorship regulations, but 
the “all clear” has been given several 
times when the French wanted to inform 
the world of new Japanese threats 
against the colony. 

PHILIPPINES: Correspondents volun- 
tarily refrain from reporting the move- 
ments of United States war vessels, planes 
and. troops. There are no censors in the 
communications offices, of course, and 
absolutely no censorship on matters not 
concerning the movement of American 





tending Columbia. 





Many difficulties face the American correspondent in the 
Orient who is trying to do an intelligent, thorough job of report- 
ing. There are also problems of food, clothing and shelter. The 
situation is summarized in the accompanying article by Robert 
T. Bellaire, head of the Shanghai bureau of the United Press, who 
recently visited in the United States after a five-year hitch 


Mr. Bellaire, born in lowa, attended public schools in Le Mars. 
Sioux City, Omaha and Bronxville, N. Y., followed by three 
years at Columbia University, New York City. He had business, 
advertising and promotion experience one year with the Sioux 
City Tribune; classified advertising one summer with the New 
York Herald-Tribune; free lanced articles for the Baltimore Sun 
and Toronto Star; tutored two years in English Black Star Pub- 
lishing Co.; was secretary to Dr. Robert Connery, Department of 
Government at Columbia University, for two years. As evident. 
several of these positions were held simultaneously while at- 


In June, 1936, he started on a trip around the world which was 
halted at Shanghai, where he joined the UP staff, later becoming 
head of the bureau there. He married Miss Mona Badgerow, of 
Sioux City, in Tokyo, in December, 1937. 
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Difficult Task As 


defense forces. Consequently, Manila re- 
mains a convenient and important relay 
point for news dispatches originating in 
China, Japan, Singapore and the Dutch 
East Indies. 

SINGAPORE AND MALAYA: Very 
strict censorship, especially in view of 
the importance of Singapore as a key- 
stone in British empire defenses. As far 
as is known to the writer, no correspond- 
ent has yet been charged with evading 
British censorship in Malaya or Hong- 
kong, so it cannot be said what the con- 
sequences would be. Presumably it 
would depend upon the seriousness of 
the offense. 

NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES: War- 
time censorship regulations in effect. In 
general, nothing is permitted to pass 
which might create an unfavorable im- 
pression in the United States or Britain. 


In all areas where censorship is being 
enforced, the effort appears to be directed 
toward narrowing down a correspondent’s 
field of operations until he is merely re- 
laying the releases of the official news 
agencies or government bureaus. News 
sources are drying up because officials, 
under wartime conditions, are reluctant 
to discuss public affairs with foreign cor- 
respondents as freely as they once did. 

However, compared with some areas of 
Europe, there is still room for consider- 
able individual initiative. The fact that 
a story has not been released by an of- 
ficial agency does not in itself disqualify 
it in the eyes of the censors. 

This discussion of censorship thus far 
has referred primarily to radio and cable 
messages, but they carry the bulk of the 
news out of the Far East. The only prac- 
tical radio telephone circuit links Tokyo 
with Shanghai and New York. It also is 
censored, and connections are cut off with- 
out warning if conversation drifts into 
forbidden fields. 

Censorship of mail is strict in British, 
French and Chinese areas, but remark- 
ably free from censorship in most Jap- 
anese areas. However, there is no as- 
surance that mail will not be censored 
in Japanese areas. Censorship is not uni- 
versal but may strike at any time. In mail 
correspondence, newsmen are expected 
to observe the same “discretion” they 
would use in filing a radio message 
through Japanese censors, and the penalty 
for violating espionage laws by mail is 
the same as by radio. 


Despre the ever-tightening and wide- 
spread censorship, however, I believe 
American correspondents have succeeded 
in keeping the American public well in- 
formed on developments in the Far East. 
While the average newspaper reader ap- 
pears to be informed about the Far East 
in less detail than he is about Europe, his 
general remarks bespeak an accurate 
understanding of the Far Eastern situ- 
ation. 

At the same time, I have heard on all 
sides during my leave in the States, a de- 
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sire by readers to see more Far Eastern 
news in their newspapers, particularly 
throughout the Middle West. Their main 
complaint seems to be that too frequently 
there is no “follow-through” on Far East- 
ern stories. A running story makes a 
splash on page one today, but there may 
be no mention of it the following day. 

This failure of some papers to “clean 
up” the story is making it difficult for 
readers to acquire any detailed and co- 
herent idea of running events west of the 
international dateline. 


Livinc conditions for correspondents in 
the Orient are not what they once were. 
Existence may range from the primitive 
during trips to the front behind the 
Chinese lines, through the deprivations 
of wartime economy as they are now 
known in Japan, to reasonably comfort- 
able conditions in Manila, Singapore or 
Batavia. Difficulties naturally are the 
greatest in the war areas. 

In Japan it is still possible to get plenty 
to eat, but the menu has shrunk, and the 
quality of the food in many instances is 
far below pre-war standards. Residents 
of the several hotels catering to foreigners 
are better fed than persons maintaining 
their own households. The government 
permits these hotels to import limited 
quantities of such now rare products as 
coffee, American canned goods, and good 
cuts of meat. But the householder finds 
it difficult if not impossible to obtain them 
from his grocer at any price. 

In the hotels, however, guests are lim- 
ited in the amount they may spend on 
each meal. For example, for breakfast 
they may have ham or eggs, but not ham 
and eggs. Anyone feeling himself on the 
verge of starvation might take his break- 
fast on the installment plan by visiting 
several hotels every morning and spend- 
ing the maximum breakfast fare at each 
hotel, but I have known no one hungry 
enough to do this. 

Clothing also has become a problem 
in Japan. Woolens have virtually dis- 
appeared, leaving the correspondent a 
choice of wearing such clothes as he may 
have brought with him well beyond their 
normal life, or ordering clothes of staple 
fiber. The Japanese staple fiber produced 
thus far has been of very poor quality 
and is a nationwide joke even among the 
Japanese. Correspondents stationed in 
Japan usually manage to get to Shanghai 
several times a year and there they are 
still able to buy satisfactory woolens. 

Japan also is experiencing severe short- 
ages of cotton and linen cloth, making it 
necessary to buy shirts and handkerchiefs 
in Shanghai. Indeed, Shanghai has been 
the lifesaver for correspondents in Japan 
up until now. But the worldwide shipping 
shortage now is threatening to create in 
Shanghai the same food and textile prob- 
lem existing in Japan. 


Droucut in Japan has brought re- 
strictions on the use of water, and during 
the dry summer months the city water 
supply has been confined to an hour in the 
morning and evening. In winter, build- 
ings are under-heated, and in many cases 





Robert T. Bellaire 


not heated at all, because of the fuel 
shortage. To conserve the nation’s power 
supply elevators curtail service. 

American brands of tobacco and good 
brands of liquor are difficult to obtain in 
Japan, and are expensive when available. 

Correspondents, like other Americans 
in the Orient, also are undergoing the 
hardship of separation from their wives 
and children since the Department of 
State advised American women and chil 
dren to return to the United States. 

Transportation remains a major prob 
lem in Japan. Train reservations must be 
made days in advance, taxis are few, and 
all means of conveyance are running on 
curtailed schedules which makes it ex 
tremely difficult to get around after mid 
night. 


C orrESPONDENTS in Chungking face 
many of the same problems found in 
Japan because the Chinese are feeling the 
same wartime economic pinches. Foreign 
food no longer is obtainable regularly, 
diversions are few, and transportation is 
a major problem. 

The most spectacular problem in 
Chungking, however, is that of Jap 
anese air raids. Regular correspondents 
in Chungking over the past few years 
all have had numerous narrow escapes 

On several occasions, the press hostel, 
in which most correspondents live, has 
been badly damaged by Japanese bombs. 
A correspondent in Chungking must be 
equipped with strong nerves to stand the 
tedium which sometimes prevails, and to 
come through the air raids on the tail of 
the story. But, despite the growing in 
conveniences both in living and working, 
the life of the correspondent in the Orient 
today is one of intense interest—and not 
without its moments of drama. 

The situation is one of such tenseness 
and delicacy that the regular correspond- 
ents feel their responsibility more than 
ever before to deliver an unbiased, com 
plete and understandable account of de 
velopments in this far-off part of the 
world. 




















Zeus Olympus Adolfus! 
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Cartoons Will Outweigk 


F orry.rive years behind a drawing 
board in newspaper offices probably en- 
titles J. H. “Hal” Donahey to be called a 
dean of cartoonists, but they have not 
taken the edge off his wit, his skill or his 
appreciation of life. 

Almost daily for 41 years his cartoons 
have appeared in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer which, incidentally, will celebrate 
its 100th anniversary this year. 

At 66, with his unruly hair growing 
grayer, the inherently modest Donahey 
still finds zest in his life and his work. 
That zest, he believes, stems principally 
from the creative side of newspaper work 
—‘making something out of nothing.” 


Ir is his philosophy that cartoonists as 
well as all newspapermen are the servants 
of the public and must shoot square to be 
worthy of that trust. 

“Art,” Donahey explains, “is only the 
little red wagon to deliver thoughts and 
the artist is pretty much a nonentity. He 
must crystallize and interpret what the 
public is thinking and then turn those 
ideas back to them. In that way the car- 
toonist influences and molds public opin- 
ion without the public being conscious 
of it. 

“Instead of firing a shotgun out the 
window blindly or hitting someone with a 
club, I have tried to be more artful, to 
draw cartoons so that the chap they were 
aimed at would not know he had been 
struck until two or three days later when 
he began to swell. 

“I have aimed at humor without a 
barb. I have tried to catch the flavor of 
life without leaving bitterness. It is 
temptingly easy to hold a man up to 
ridicule, but if you make a mistake you 
can never undo the injustice of it. 

“The cartoon that lasts longest is the 
one that gets down inside and touches the 
heart. I’ve tried to keep a little wistful- 
ness, a little hopefulness, a little sympa- 
thetic understanding in the darn things. 

“Too often we build a little fence 
around ourselves so those little human 
sympathies can’t get inside.” 


Donaney does not believe that the 
trend toward photographic art, as evi- 
denced by newspaper picture pages and 
the mushroom-like growth of the picture 
magazines, spells the doom of cartoons. 

“You can’t do with photography what 
you can do with a line drawing,” he ex- 
plains. “It’s not so much what you put in 
the picture as what you leave out that 
makes a cartoon effective.” 

Like all cartoonists, Donahey tries to 
picture accurately every object he puts 
in his cartoons but he laughs as he re- 
calls some of the mistakes that Plain 
Dealer readers have called to his atten- 
tion. 

Once he drew a faulty picture of a rail- 
road switch and for weeks was bom- 
barded by letters from railroad men. On 





Cartoonist Hal Donahey, of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, at 
treatment of national, international and human interest s1 


That's the Conclusion Hal I 
After Spending 45 Years c 


By RUSSELL H. 


another occasion, he drew two left feet on a figure 
of Father Time and the mailman brought him 137 
letters and post cards reproving him. 

To test the public, he drew a cartoon in which 
he deliberately made about a dozen errors but did 
not call attention to them until after the readers 
mailed in their protests. That time the readers 
only caught three or four of the deliberate 
blunders. 

To guard against errors, Donahey keeps in his 
office a “hurry-up” reference library which he 
finds very useful. It consists of two big mail order 
catalogs and back numbers of the National Geo- 
graphic magazines. 

“When there isn’t time to go to the library,” he 
says, “I generally can find the picture I need in 
those catalogs and magazines.” 


**Hav” DONAHEY was born on a farm and 
always has been close to the soil. He dislikes and 
distrusts cities because in his eyes they hold so 
much that is false and trivial and sinister. 

That was one reason he stayed in New York 
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1 Dealer, at his drawing board. Selected examples of his 
an interest subjects over the years accompany the article. 


Hal Donahey Has Reached 


2ars at His Drawing Board 
ELL H. REEVES 


only a week when he finally was induced to try 

working there on the New York Journal in 1911 

after his national reputation was well established. 

He always “covers” the political conventions with 

his pen, sketching the leading figures from life, 
) but he considers conventions awful things held in 
\ cities that are too crowded and filled with too 
} much hubbub and noise. 

He has been called the “Jim Riley of the draw- 
ing board” and there is much of the flavor of the 
soil and the spice of cracker barrel wit and philos- 
ophy in his drawings. 

Cleveland, of course, is no farm, and “Hal” has 
managed to overcome his distaste for cities 
enough to come to the Plain Dealer office for 41 
years. For many years he lived on the edge of the 
city where in addition to his home he had a 
“grouch house” in a ravine to which he could re- 
tire and let the humming of the bees amidst the 
flowers restore his soul when city life became “too 
much” for him. 

But even that palliative was insufficient as 
Cleveland grew, so about 15 years ago Donahey 
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bought 31 acres of land and a rambling 
farm house more than 100 years old. It is 
in Aurora, about 25 miles from Cleve- 
land. There he can get close to the soil 
and follow his hobbies of grafting trees 
(he has one apple tree that bears 14 vari- 
eties of apples), raising gourds and carv- 
ing figures from apple wood knots. 

One product of this love of the land 
was “Uncle Biff,” a humorous bald-headed 
son of the soil who appeared in a one- 
column daily drawing for years. His 
homely philosophical comments on the 
news of the day were printed beneath the 
drawings. Other characters appeared in 
this Donahey series as time went on, “Old 
Man Toner,” a pessimist who balanced 
Uncle Biff’s optimism, “Ma Biff,” “Uncle 
Tommyrot” and others. 

Uncle Biff was very popular. People 
dressed like him in masquerades and 
parades, a pretty good trotting horse was 
named after him and so was a beverage. 
Donahey drew Uncle Biff in addition to 
his regular daily cartoon. When the first 
World War came along, with its shortage 
of paper, many features had to be sacri- 
ficed so Uncle Biff perished but the old- 
timers around Ohio still remember him. 


Ir would be a serious error to mistake 
Donahey’s love of the land for a stay-at- 
home provincialism. He loves his home 
but he is a world traveler and explorer of 
out-of-the-way places. In 1914 he went 
to Egypt and then slowly 800 miles up 
the Nile. Far from postoffices, he sent 
drawings (80 in all) back to the outposts 
by camel caravan and thence to the Plain 
Dealer. 

The cartoonist had intended this to be 
the beginning of an ambitious project 
through which he would trace the devel- 
opment of civilization. But the war inter- 
fered and it was not until the winter of 
1925-26 that he resumed his explorations. 
That sketching trip was to Arizona, 
where, on a low tableland overlooking 
the San Pedro River, he discovered an 
ancient Pueblo village rich in artifacts. 

In 1930 he followed Daniel Boone’s trail 
down the Ohio River then went on to 
Florida, to Cuba, and to Yucatan in Mex- 
ico seeking a link between the Pueblo and 
Mayan civilizations. The magnificent 
ruins of Chichen Itza fascinated the artist 
and he returned to Yucatan twice in later 
years. 

The Plain Dealer sent him and his pen 
to Alaska in 1935 to picture the Federal 
Resettlement Colony at Matanuska and 
in 1938 he made a tour of the Great Lakes. 

Donahey is no linguist but he has found 
that he can command a _ universal lan- 
guage by drawing pictures which are 
understood by all. He frequently has 
used his talents that way in his travels 
when there was no interpreter handy. 
His travels have not impaired his philos- 
ophy that man is a creature of the soil 
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and is lost when he goes far from it; 
rather they have deepened it. 

“You get off in some odd corner of the 
world,” he explains, smiling, “and you see 
black, brown, pink, yellow men hoeing 
corn, weaving blankets, eating, sleeping 
and you think, hell, they’re like all the 
rest of us, just trying to get along in the 
world.” 


WEst CHESTER, 0., on the edge of 
Tuscarawas County was the birthplace 
of the veteran Plain Dealer cartoonist. 
The date of that event was April 8, 1875, 
and the name that went on the birth cer- 
tificate was James Harrison Donahey. He 
was the second of three sons. The eldest 
was A. Vic Donahey; the youngest Wil- 
liam Donahey. 

Their father was a Scotch-Irish farmer 
and cattle buyer who became a post- 
master and finally county clerk. Vic in- 
herited his father’s interest in politics 
with such spectacular success that he 
served three terms as governor of Ohio 
and only last year retired as United 
States senator from Ohio. 

Hal and Bill inherited their mother’s 
talent for art. The latter also worked for 
the Plain Dealer for a while and later 
went to the Chicago Tribune where he 
drew a children’s strip. 

At the age of 13, Hal got an after-school 
job as printer’s devil on a New Philadel- 
phia (O.) weekly, the Ohio Democrat. It 
was in that capacity that he did his first 
newspaper art work, carving figures on 
the bottom side of some large wooden 
type. Newspaper work was in his blood 
by that time and as a printer he went in 
the following years to the Coshocton 
Democratic Standard, the New Philadel- 
phia Times and the Tuscarawas County 
Advocate. 

He quit his job on the Advocate in 1895 
to enroll in the Cleveland School of Art 
where he studied sculpture at first. But 
hard times came along and he took to 
haunting the Cleveland newspaper offices 
for a job. Finally he got one on the Cleve- 
land World. 

His work then was not cartooning but 
illustrating. Photo-engraving was still in 
its infancy and the artists scratched their 
sketches on chalk plates which formed a 
mould into which molten sterotype metal 
was poured to make the casting from 
which the picture was printed. Young 
Donahey’s drawings illustrated every- 
thing from conventions to chicken fights. 


Tose were busy days. Donahey still 
was attending art school and he used all 
his spare time away from his job and his 
classes in practicing and experimenting 
with technics. When the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War was nearing its end he began 
drawing a cartoon after work each day 
and submitting it to the editor of the 
World. These offerings were rejected 
with a regularity that would have dis- 
couraged most artists. 

Finally one was accepted and soon 
Donahey cartoons appeared frequently in 
the World. They were admired by many 
persons, including Editor Charles E. Ken- 





Tus most readable article 
on Hal Donahey, distinguished 
cartoonist of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, is the work of 
Russell H. Reeves, assistant 
news editor of the Plain Dealer. 

Mr. Reeves was graduated 
from the Ohio State University 
School of Journalism in 1927. 
While on the campus, he was 
editor of the Ohio State Lantern, 
university daily: was awarded 
the Robert F. Wolfe Medal for 
excellence in his college work 
and for his thesis on rotogra- 
vure sections, later reprinted in 
The Quill in article form: and 
received a Sigma Delta Chi 
scholarship key. 

Joining the Plain Dealer staff 
on graduation, he has served 
successively as reporter, copy- 
reader and now assistant news 
editor. He writes a column of 
comment on national news for 
the Sunday Plain Dealer and a 
monthly news quiz feature. He 
has taught journalism classes at 
Cleveland College. 





nedy of the Plain Dealer, who one day 
offered the young artist $25 a week for 
one cartoon a day and the privilege of 
working with pen and ink instead of on 
dusty chalk plates. 

It was on Jan. 2, 1900, that Donahey’s 
first cartoon appeared in the Plain Dealer 
and comparatively few Plain Dealers have 
appeared without his contribution since 
that time. He never had any reason to 
regret the change, for the World collapsed 
and vanished in a few years and before 
the first decade of the century was com- 
pleted his salary had grown from $25 a 
week to $10,000 a year. 

Newspaper drawings had been pretty 
crude things but Donahey put genuine 
artistry in them. Yet they were the 
essence of simplicity for he never be- 
lieved in cluttering up his pictures with 
unnecessary detail that might obscure the 
point. The characters he drew were easily 
recognizable. 

His cartoons were reprinted frequently 
in national magazines and dozens of news- 
papers tried to lure him from the Plain 
Dealer but there he remained. 

In his voluminous files there are scores 
of letters from presidents, senators, con- 
gressmen, ambassadors and other notables 
who have appeared in his drawings. They 
bear eloquent testimony to his ability to 
lash public characters with his pen with- 
out raising cruel welts. 

Now Donahey’s cartoons and sketches 
are nearing the 16,000 mark. As he looks 
back over them, he is convinced that the 
drawing pen is mightier than the type- 
writer. 





“Truthfully,” he observes, “the histor- 
ical value of those pictures is greater 
than the written word. You can incorpo- 
rate in those darn things qualities you 
can’t get in writing. Regardless of who 
draws them, understand, they have a 
stronger appeal than words.” 


Dictate — 


[Concluded from page 7] 


one an ace reporter, any more than does 
the ability to get up early in the morning 
(if one works on an afternoon paper)— 
but it goes a long way. 

An effective speaking voice, of course, 
can to a large extent be cultivated 
through public speaking courses. Such 
courses would be included as prerequi- 
sites to the regular journalism courses, 
or required to be taken concurrently with 
the journalism classwork. The better 
public speaking teachers now let the stu- 
dents hear their own voices by means 
of record transcriptions. 

The actual technic of telephone talking 
includes some special tricks, such as 
spelling out proper names and difficult 
words with “A as in Apple, B as in Bat- 
tle,” and so on. Speaking with proper in- 
flection and modulation and holding the 
mouthpiece correctly, etc., are also im- 
portant. The reporter should always try 
to get a good connection, preferably a 
straight line, and should avoid phovie 
booths, which often make one sound as 
if one were in a barrel or a deep well. 





Onrcanizinc one’s notes and dictat- 
ing a concise, coherent story obviously re- 
quire a clear, logical mind, and some 
imagination. Before one becomes adept 
at reportorial dictation it is necessary to 
have written a great many stories of all 
kinds with a typewriter. The forms then 
become automatic and easily visualized 
mentally. They write themselves. 

And most important of all, get it right 
the first time! The system is aimed at 
speed. It is not easy to go back and edit 
your copy over the telephone. 

For these reasons I suggest that the 
j-schools require students to both dictate 
and type out their yarns. 

It is a challenge to the journalism 
schools which should be met. A news- 
man these days must not only be literate; 
he must be articulate. 

Should the journalism schools adopt 
such a procedure, their graduates would 
enter the field better equipped to fit into 
newspaper organizations that depend on 
the telephone for covering distant and 
inconvenient news sources speedily. City 
editors would welcome cubs who, start- 
ing from scratch, knew how to “slice it 
out thin and lay it on the line.” 

Graduates so equipped might avoid 
embarrassing moments which now in- 
evitably occur when, unaccustomed to 
public speaking, they first take phone in 
hand (instead of the conventional type- 
writer) and begin: 

“A man listed as .. .” or “Fire of un- 
determined origin early today .. .” 
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Broun, by Broun 


COLLECTED EDITION OF HEYWOOD 
BROUN, compiled by Heywood Hale 
Broun. 561 pp. Harcourt, Brace and Co., 
New York. $3.50. 


Here’s a volume it would seem almost 
every newspaperman would want to 
own. It contains much of the best work 
of one of America’s outstanding news- 
papermen, carefully compiled and ar- 
ranged by his son. 

In assembling this collection of his 
father’s works, Heywood Hale Broun ob- 
serves: “I don’t know whether the pieces 
in this book are the best things Heywood 
Broun ever wrote. I used a much less re- 
sounding device than ‘best’ for picking 
them. All I can say is that, as much as 
possible, these are things which Heywood 
Broun liked.” 

The collection is arranged in chrono- 
logical fashion, excepting the first piece, 
which describes old days on the New 
York Morning Telegraph where he got a 
summer job in 1908. This article appeared 
in the Nation in 1936. 

Broun’s first item written for print, a 
contribution to the first page column of 
the paper and signed Beau Broadway, is 
not included since the Telegraph’s files 
for 1908 and the six copies of the paper 
which broun took home have disappeared. 
The second selection is from the 1909 
Harvard Advocate. 

The collection ranges down through the 
years with selections from Broun’s report- 
ing and baseball-writing days on the 
Telegraph and old Tribune; his work as 
drama and literary critic and his start at 
columning on the World; his fight with the 
World during the Sacco-Vanzetti case; 
his move to the Telegram; his later work 
on the World-Telegram; concluding with 
his last and only column in the Post, Dec. 
14, 1939. Included also are selections from 
his work in the Nation, New Republic, 
Connecticut Nutmeg and other periodicals. 

Broun selected a number of the columns 
which appear in this volume himself— 
since he had singled them out for inclu- 
sion in a book he had in preparation for 
Harcourt, Brace, covering the years 
1936-39. 

Heywood Hale Broun has classified the 
material included in the volume by sub- 
ject, as well as in chronological order. 
The subjects include autobiographical 
material; Broun’s Christmas pieces; his 
Sacco-Vanzetti articles grouped under 
the heading “Justice”; journalism; fascism 
and nazism; labor; sports; theater; books 
and authors, etc. 

“I think,” writes his son, “that, taken as 
a whole, it gives a picture of Heywood 
Broun as a person, as well as of his de- 
velopment as a writer. ... There has 
been no attempt to make Heywood Broun 
look like an infallible prophet. There 
are wrong guesses in this book. They’re 
here because they were honest guesses 
and ones which we still might wish to be 
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Book Bulletins 


HERE AM I, by S. J. Woolf. 374 pp. 
armas Random House, New York. 


After almost two decades of presenting 
in words and pictures revealing articles 
concerning men and women in and behind 
the news—industrialists, artists, writers, 
thinkers, scientists and others—S. J. Woolf 
new relates the story of his own life and 
work. 

_ It is a chronicle of the world we are liv 
ing in—and of many of the principal actors 
on its stage—as seen through the eyes of 
an artist-writer who has won a unique 
place for himself in American journalism 
and art. 

s 


TORY OATH, by Tim Pridgen. 371 
Pp. Doubleday, Doran & Co., 14 West 
49th St., New York, $2.50. 


An exciting historical novel of tidewater 
North Carolina in the days of the American 
revolution when the Scots of Cape Fear 
Valley, torn between their sworn loyalty 
to the crown and their fierce love of free 
dom, finally took their stand with the 
British. 

The author is a staff writer on the Char 
lotte (N.C.) News. 











true. ... Heywood Broun was a news- 
paperman for 31 years. Neither this book, 
nor one many times its size, can contain 
all the good work he did.” 

That’s true—but Heywood Hale Broun 
need make no apologies for the job of 
editing he did. He has achieved a repre- 
sentative cross-section of his father’s 
work which will stand as an enduring 
memorial. 


July Julep 


LOW MAN ON A TOTEM POLE, by 
H. Allen Smith. With an introduction by 
Fred Allen. 300 pp. Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Garden City, N. Y. $2.50. 


Like a cooling, ice-tinkling Tom Collins 
on a sultry summer afternoon is this 
funny, breezy, behind-the-scenes account 
of an outstanding New York newspaper- 
man’s experiences in extracting copy from 
screwballs, strippers and savants—among 
other odd, sundry and assorted persons. 

H. Allen Smith, the narrator, was born 
in Illinois, did his first newspapering in 
Huntington, Ind.; did other newspapering 
in other points here and there; spent two 
and a half years on the Denver Post and 
then hied himself to New York where he 
joined the United Press and subsequently 
the World-Telegram. There today he is 
noted as a feature writer and rewrite man. 

Fred Allen, in an introduction that out- 
does Allen and most introductions it has 
been our lot to read, says of Author Smith 
—in part—: “the biographer who profiles 
the drab tycoon and the celebrity of the 
hour jousts with the trite ...no har- 
binger of humdrum .. . no oracle of the 
orthodox ... Mr. Smith is the screw- 
ball’s Boswell.” 

Well, you wouldn’t say that all of Mr. 
Smith’s subjects are screwballs — but 
screwballs, strippers, stage and movie 
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stars or what not, you'll get a kick out of 
his sessions with them, also out of his 
swell newspaper yarns, the best of which 
can’t exactly be reprinted here, and he 
doesn’t spin any that aren’t good. 

His list of interviewees is endless—the 
procession including, among others, Mar 
lene Dietrich; Sally Rand; nude Kay 
Fears; stripper Gypsy Rose Lee; Col. 
Hubert Fauntleroy Julian, the “Black 
Eagle”; Margie Hart, another stripper; 
the Queen of the Amazons; Slapsie Maxie 
Rosenbloom; Mr. America; Jim Moran, 
the gent who sells ice-boxes to Eskimos, 
hunts needles in haystacks and engages 
in other “scientific” research; Joan Ben 
nett (who certainly is no screwball, Mr. 
Allen); Jimmy Durante; Wallace Beery; 
Marian Miller, “Queen of Quiver’—but 
that ought to give you an idea. 

Mr. Smith makes no claim to having had 
an unusual list of subjects. He declares 
almost any working New York news 
paperman could better it, for they get 
around even more than he does, since he 
spends so much time on the rewrite desk. 

Maybe they do get around more, but 
they don’t write such interesting books 
about their ramblings as this one. 


Life with Three Sons 


—AND BEAT HIM WHEN HE 
SNEEZES, by Claire MacMurray. 224 pp. 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. New York. $2. 


Here’s a hilarious antidote for the 
headaches of yesterday’s, today’s and to 
morrow’s headlines—the rollicking and 
revealing account of a household which 
revolves about the doings of three lively 
sons—Dave, Stu and Dick. 

The book is the work of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer’s witty columnist, Claire 
MacMurray (Mrs. Howard in private life) 
and is a compilation of the best pieces she 
has written for that paper about her three 
very modern sons and her own genera 
tion. 

If you were part of a family that had 
two or more children or have a couple 
of lively lads of your own, you'll find 
yourself chuckling—then laughing aloud 
—over the incidents the author reports. 
And you'll find yourself recalling a host 
of similar incidents in your own experi- 
ence. 

Or, if you were an only child or have no 
sons of your own, you'll get an excellent 
idea from Miss MacMurray’s sketches of 
the fun you’ve missed—also the hectic 
moments that sometimes arise in a busy 
household. 

It affords ideal hot-weather reading 
material. 


Books and Authors 


Harvey Klemmer, formerly of the De- 
troit News editorial staff and subsequently 
an attaché of the American Embassy in 
London from 1938 to 1941, is the author of 
“They'll Never Quit,” an uncensored 
story of Britain at bay, published by Wil- 
fred Funk, Inc. 
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I Cover the Financial Front 


[Concluded from page 5) 


and there was considerable furor about 
war debts and the international financial 
situation. You recall the depression was 
worsening rapidly. One morning the 
word reached us that Mellon was in Wall 
Street parleying with bigwigs, and some- 
thing good and hot was brewing. I was 
sent out to the banks with the injunction 
to find Mellon. 

I did find him at one of the big banking 
establishments, and was able to sit down 
and have quite a chat with him. As I fin- 
ished the interview, word came that Mr. 
Mellon’s car was ready, and I walked out 
through the main lobby of the bank with 
him. I must confess that at that time, 
just back from London, I was attired in 
Savile Row’s best, and I suppose even had 
a British haircut. At any rate, few of the 
Wall Street reporters knew me. As I 
strolled out with Mr. Mellon, I saw a large 
group of reporters waiting for him. 

One of them stepped up, plucked me by 
the sleeve, and said, “There are several 
of us reporters here who would like to 
have a word with the Ambassador.” 

I replied (forgive me, pals), “I’m ter- 
ribly sorry. Mr. Mellon has barely time 
to catch his train.” I handed him into his 
car, sent him on his way, then dashed to 
a telephone and dictated my story. 


J AGGER was writing our main financial 
review for afternoon papers at that time, 
but soon broke me in on it so I could give 
him a hand occasionally when he was tied 
up with something else. In May of 1933, 
he went to cover the World Economic 
Conference in London, which was going 
to keep him away several months, and he 
assigned me to take it over as a regular 
thing. When he returned in September, 
I tried to wish it back on him, but I have 
been doing it ever since. 

I do a brief piece as soon as the market 
opens, then five successive leads, approxi- 
mately one an hour, through the day. 
While this story hinges on the stock mar- 
ket, I endeavor to make a general sum- 
mary of the significant financial and eco- 
nomic developments of the day, told as 
simply as possible, without technical 
financial language. A clerk sits next to 
me who has the ticker tape running in 
front of her and a news printer at her 
elbow, so that I am constantly in touch 
with the market and the news. 

I spend much of the day on the tele- 
phone. The way to get Wall Street peo- 
ple you know quickly is by telephone, not 
sitting in their anterooms waiting for 
them to finish conferences. When news is 
running heavily, other members of the 
staff assist me, going about the street and 
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telephoning in. I try to spend one day a 

week, or more, outside of the office, talk- 

ing with brokers, bankers and business 
people. 

The important thing in this business is 
having the confidence of reliable sources. 
The fact that I have been around a good 
many places for some time has stood me 
in good stead. Some bigwigs in business 
and finance today are men with whom I 
worked in Chicago 30 years ago. With 
others I became well acquainted during 
travels in Europe and Asia. The fact is, 
and every young reporter should remem- 
ber it, that most important men in busi- 
ness and finance won’t run the risk of be- 
ing misquoted or misrepresented by a re- 
porter they don’t know. And you can’t 
blame them. They have directors and 
stockholders who are touchy. 

In this kind of work, you have to know 
your subject, know your way around, and 
know your man. If you don’t do these 
things, you are reduced to taking the 
news you get in handouts, and that isn’t 
newspaper work. 





To a Writer Foul 


ain. to the practical from the poetic 
. N. Beeler, after reading something 
or other) 


Whither, midst flailing keys, 
While the muse bogs down in dusty hay, 
Far, thru their empty depths dost thou 
breeze 
Thy wordy way? 


Vainly ye editor’s feet, 
Might mark thy aimless flight to do thee 
wrong, 
As, darkly painted on virgin sheet 
Thy frenzy floats along. 


Seek’st thou by splashing ink 
To fill a page eight columns wide, 
With metaphors and similes that stink, 
Without lead or guide? 


What is the Power whose care 
Goads thy way along that pathless coast— 
To chortle the abominable flare— 

Lone wandering, almost lost? 


All day thy words have fanned, 
At that far height, A-W-O-L in strato- 
sphere, 
Yet stopped not, weary, no place to land, 
Tho the dark night is near. 


And soon thy blurb should end; 
Soon shouldst thou find a terminal and 
rest, 
But no, you strain another verb to bend, 
And make a diction jest. 


Thou'rt gone, the abyss of phrases 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my 
heart, 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson of thy crazes, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who a tome doth drone, 
Slides thru the boundless plight of endless 
flight, 
In the short way that I must word alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
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THE WRITE OF WAY 





By William A. Rutledge III 


Sending a Ms. to Market 


Mrencuanvisinc a piece of written 
matter is a problem in itself, of which 
writers are quite conscious. It is as differ- 
ent as the production and sales depart- 
ments of a business concern. Different 
types of men and methods are employed 
in each of these departments. 

The average author must combine cre- 
ativeness with salesmanship. Selling a 
manuscript should have for its objective 
that of realizing the greatest possible re- 
turn from a creation. It is poor sales- 
manship to sell a ms. for lc per word when 
it would be acceptable to a publication 
paying two or three times that rate. 

It is also costly to keep a manuscript 
in the mail until it is sold. Postage piles 
up into quite an item, particularly if 
there is much substance to the ms. and 
self-addressed stamped enrvelones are en- 
closed to insure return. 


Five possible approaches to a market 
are open to manuscripts, which may be 
enumerated and described as follows: 


1—DIRECT SUBMISSION. 


This is a trial and error method, the 
most direct, and also the slowest and 
costliest. Market tips are the most reli- 
able guideposts in enabling an author to 
decide in his own mind what publication 
should or would purchase the manuscript. 
Some authors make up a list of potential 
markets, starting with the best and run- 





Sherwood Anderson’s 
Rules for Writing 


Sherwood Anderson, outstanding 
American author and weekly news- 
paper publisher who died March 8 in 
Colon, Panama, while on a contem- 
plated tour of South America, once 
laid down a six-point program on 
“How to be Successful Through Writ- 
ing.” 

Here it is: 

1. Write even on your job, but don’t 
let the boss know it. 


2. Don’t get fancy; stick to simple 
words. 


3. Tell a story well to your friends, 
and then put it on paper. 


4. Don’t think a formal education 
is necessary. 


5. It’s all right to shock the public, 
they can take it. 


6. Lean a great deal on Lady Luck. 
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ning the compilation down to the least- 
paying, and as the ms. returns, promptly 
send it back out to the next one, and so 
on down the line. 


2—QUERY. 


This method of approach has the virtue 
of being extremely practical. By submit- 
ting an outline or synopsis, the editor’s 
opinion of the possibilities can be deter- 
mined. This can eliminate much waste- 
fulness in postage and writing effort. An 
editor will not say positively that he will 
buy the ms. but if he expresses an inter- 
est, the ms. is half sold when it hits his 
desk. The weakness of this method is that 
the editor may be prone to say no to a 
suggestion that might be surprisingly 
good in its final draft. By the same token, 
one in which he has indicated an inter- 
est may fail to measure up to his expec 
tations. 


3—AGENT. 


An agent can be an author’s most 
valuable counsel and guide. He can be 
the salesman to put your ms. over and his 
knowledge and judgment of the market 
should be superior to that of the writer’s. 

An agent can be of value as a counsel- 
lor, advising the author the directions in 
which to exert his greatest efforts. An 
agent is also something of a critic and 
may tell you how to rewrite or revise so 
that a sale becomes more probable. And, 
an agent can cut down the costs of sub- 
mission because he submits your ms. with 
a number of others. To beginners a fee 
is charged for handling but once a writer 
can attain a volume in his sales, an agent 
takes only the modest commission of 
15 per cent. 


4—PERSONAL CALL. 


Rare is the editor who will invite a 
writer into his office to talk over a ms., 
unless, of course, it is a writer from whom 
he is quite solicitous of a submission. The 
editors of the Ziff-Davis publications in 
Chicago urge writers with an idea to 
stop in and talk it over, but they are 
exceptions. Then, too, most writers are 
too far away from the editorial offices to 
make personal calls and submissions prac- 
tical. 


5—COLLABORATION. 


This is probably the least desirable of 
all approaches to a market. The writer 
lacks confidence in his work and seeks 
the support of a seasoned and experienced 
writer to increase the chances of accept- 
ance. Some veteran writers will heartily 
embrace such an arrangement with a 
writer with something on the ball. 

The veterans run out—of ideas, mate- 
rial, and treatment. A new slant, a new 
punch, and fresh material can help to 
keep them in the market as well as help 
a less experienced writer climb into print. 
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ACCORDING TO— 





“I think you and your associates 
deserve big headlines for doing a 
No. 1 job in editing THe Quix. The 
magazine’s improvement in recent 
years easily places it in the front 
rank of technical journals.”—E. L. 
CALLIHAN, Head, Department of Jour 
nalism, Drake University. 

* 


“You are doing a wonderful job 
with the magazine.’-—WimLIAM A. 
DauGHerty, Kansas City (Kan.) Kan 
san. 

* 


“THE QUILL continues to be ‘must’ 
reading for me and I find it both in 
formative and enjoyable. You are 
doing a bang-up job.”—Scorr M. Cur 
Lip, School of Journalism, University 
of Wisconsin. 








Protect Your 
Fraternity Name 


Your Balfour contract guar 
antees the maintenance of 
official specifications and pro- 
tects your fraternity name 
and insignia from falling into 
foreign hands. Guard your 
insignia by ordering ONLY 
from your official jeweler. 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 


ATTLEBORO MASS. 











It’s Your Service! 


Employers in all branches 
of journalism are experienc- 
ing difficulties these days in 
finding the right men for open- 
ings. 

Men who are available 
for those openings aren't 
psychic, either. 

For all members of Sigma 
Delta Chi— both employers 
and men seeking positions— 
the fraternity’s own Personnel 
Bureau is the logical place to 
turn to in solving the prob- 
lem. The Personnel Bureau 
is maintained for only one 
purpose—to serve the mem- 
bers. 

Let the Personnel Bureau 
help YOU make the right 


contact! 


THE PERSONNEL BUREAU 
of Sigma Delta Chi 
JAMES C. KIPER, Director 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
A nationwide non-profit service 


supported by Sigma Delta Chi, Pro- 
fessional Journalistic Fraternity. 
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Country’s Leading 
Men Journalism 
Grads Are Honored 


31 Seniors Are Awarded Citations 
for Their Achievement 








CHICAGO—Thirty-one men graduates 
this year have received citations as the 
outstanding members of their classes in 
the field of journalism at their respective 
colleges and universities, it is announced 
by the Undergraduate Awards Committee 
of Sigma Delta Chi, professional jour- 
nalistic fraternity. The “Citations for 
Achievement” are made annually by the 
fraternity at the institutions where it has 
chapters. 

The selections are made on the basis 
of character, scholarship in all college 
work, and competence to perform jour- 
nalistic tasks. The decision is reached by 
a committee composed of student, faculty, 
and professional members of the organiza- 
tion on each campus. 

The purpose of the citations, which are 
not restricted to members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, is to foster high standards and en- 
courage broad and thorough preparation 
by students intending to follow journal- 
ism as a career. 

The men receiving the distinction this 
year are: 

University of Colorado, Myron Allan 
Palmer; Drake University, John Davis; 
University of Florida, Dave Russell; Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Stanford Smith; Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Frank Wallace Smith; 
Indiana University, Forrest Kenneth 
Garderwine; University of Iowa, Don 
Wayne McClurg; Iowa State College, 
James W. Schwartz: Kansas State Col- 
lege, Donald R. Makins; Louisiana State 
University, Seymour Clazer; Marquette 
University, Dobert Rasmussen; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Douglas H. Lyness; 
University of Missouri, Donald James 
Delaney; University of Montana, William 
C. Bequette; University of North Dakota, 
Donald Dahl; Northwestern University, 
Robert Buchanan; Ohio State University, 
Don E. DeLone; Ohio University, Frank 
W. Shackleton; University of Oklahoma, 
Earnest Trevar Hoberecht, Jr.; Oregon 
State College, Irwin Cecil Harris; Penn- 
sylvania State College, Adam A. Smyser; 
Purdue University, Danforth K. Heiple; 
University of Southern California, Stan- 
ley M. Gortikov; South Dakota State Col- 
lege, Carl Jensen; Southern Methodist 
University, Brack G. Curry; Syracuse 
University, W. Parkman Rankin; Temple 
University, Charlies Elfont; University of 
Texas, Boyd Sinclair; University of Wash- 
ington, Ples Lee Irwin; Washington & Lee 
University, William Buchanan; Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Clarence A. Schoen- 
feld; Emory University, Calvin Kytle. 





Gorpvon R. Lewts (Marquette '37) is Su- 
pervisor of Public Information for the 
Wisconsin Citizens Public Expenditure 
Survey. Lewis formerly was on the city 
desk of the Milwaukee Sentinel. 





Personal Paragraphs 


tage 





Jack Hodges 


Hodges, president of the Northern 
California Professional Chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi, journalistic fraternity, has 
been connected with publications ever 
since he was a mere boy. 

Born in Sacramento, he grew up in 
Tulare where he did circulation work for 
the Curtis Publications, the Fresno Bee 
and then for the Tulare Advance-Regis- 
ter. During the summertime he worked 
as a general handyman around the Ad- 
vance-Register and one summer gathered 
local items and society notes. 

He was graduated from Stanford Uni- 
versity in the Class of 1929, serving as 
managing editor of the Stanford Daily. 
During his last two years at school, he 
acted as campus sports correspondent 
for the San Francisco Examiner. For four 
months, by arrangement with the jour- 
nalism division, he served as news editor 
of the Willows (Calif.) Journal in the ab- 
sence of the news editor on a trip to 
Alaska. On graduation, he became edi- 
tor of Western Baker, trade publication 
for bakers west of the Rockies. a post 
he still holds. 





Winston ALLARD (Oregon ’36), assistant 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Iowa and faculty adviser of the Sigma 
Delta Chi chapter there, was called into 
active service with the army air corps at 
Oklahoma City in April. He held a re- 
serve commission. Prof. Charles Sanders 
of the school of journalism faculty was 
elected to succeed Allard as chapter ad- 
viser. 


Wattace R. Dever (Illinois '26), Chicago 
Daily News foreign correspondent in 
Berlin for five years, is on leave of ab- 
sence to write a book. His temporary 
residence is 50 West State Street, West- 
port, Conn. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry KrRacaLik announce 
the birth of a son, David Henry, on April 
28. Mr. Kracalik, a former treasurer of 
the Sigma Delta Chi chapter at North- 
western University where he was gradu- 
ated in 1935, is managing editor of the 
Economist, Chicago real estate paper. 





Second Annual SDX 

Photo Contest and 
Exhibit Announced 
Deadline for Entries Is Oct. 27. 


Entries to Be Shown in 
New Orleans 








The second annual photographic con- 
test and exhibition sponsored by Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalistic frater- 
nity, for members of the fraternity reg- 
istered in colleges or universities for the 
academic year 1940-41, has been an- 
nounced by Prof. Floyd G. Arpan, of the 
Medill School of Journalism, Northwest- 
ern University, who is directing the com- 
petition for the organization. 

All photographs submitted for competi- 
tion should have been taken during the 
1940-41 academic year or during the pres- 
ent summer. The competition was orig- 
inated by the fraternity for the purpose 
of fostering the study and appreciation 
of pictorial journalism in schools and de- 
partments of journalism and to focus at- 
tention upon the excellent photographic 
work being achieved by undergraduates 

An exhibition of the photographs 
entered will be a feature of the frater- 
nity’s convention next November in New 
Orleans. 

There are four major classes of com- 
petition: 

Class 1: Spot News Pictures. Class 2: 
Sports Pictures. Class 3: Feature Pic- 
tures. Class 4: Scenic pictures, or special 
pictures which do not fall in the above 
three classifications. 

Regulations: 

1. All photographs must be approxi- 
mately 11 x 14 inches in size. The choice 
of photographic paper is left to the dis- 
cretion of the contestant. 

2. All entries must be uniformly 
mounted on stiff white board size 16 x 20 
inches. 

3. Photo data for each photograph 
should be listed on the back of the 
mount, and should include: Picture title, 
name of contestant, camera used, film 
used, aperture used, exposure, class in 
which picture is submitted. 

4. Chapters may enter as many con- 
testants as they desire. 

5. Each contestant is limited to a max- 
imum of six pictures, not more than two 
of which may be in any one class. 

6. Certificates of Award will be given to 
all winners in each class, to become the 
property of the individual photographers. 

7. Deadline for all entries is Oct. 27, 
1941. 

8. All inquiries concerning the contest 
should be addressed to: Prof. Floyd G. 
Arpan, Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 





LoweLi P. FREELAND (Indiana ’41), former 
night editor of the Indiana Daily Student 
and president of the Indiana chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, has accepted a position 
as editor of the Crown Point (Ind.) 
Register. 
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Who-What-Where 





GeraLtp Hurtey (Marquette ’40) has be- 
come assistant to the editor of the twenty 
International Harvester employe maga- 
zines. 


Cris Epmonps (Marquette 37) has been 
transferred to the city staff of the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel from its Madison, Wis.., 
bureau. 


Donatp G. Terrio (Purdue °40) has re- 
signed his position with the Aluminum 
Company of America to accept a place on 
the publications and publicity staff of the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Company, Chi- 
cago. 


Tom Dozier (Georgia 35), recently with 
the United Press in Washington, has been 
appointed special assistant to the director 
of Public Education and Information, Of- 
fice of the Coordinator of Commercial and 
Cultural Relations between the American 
Republics, Council of National Defense. 


Carers A. Hotmes (Georgia ’38), editor of 
the University of Georgia Alumni Rec- 
ord, has reported for military service at 
Lawson Field, Fort Benning, Ga. 


Prentiss Courson (Georgia °29), for- 
merly telegraph editor of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle, has taken a position on 
the copy desk of the Atlanta Journal. 


Curton L. Patstey (Missouri °40) has 
joined the staff of the Arkansas Gazette, 
Little Rock, Ark., as a reporter. Previ- 
ously, he had been on the desk of the 
Southwest American at Fort Smith, Ark. 


STantey R. Kent (Butler ’39) and Miss 
Frances Anna English of Lebanon, Ind., 
were married in that city April 13. 


BerNnarp Kitcore (DePauw ’29), head of 
the Washington bureau of the Wall Street 
Journal for the past six years, recently 
was appointed managing editor of the 
financial paper. 


CLARENCE T. LANTZ (Illinois ’40), is on the 
editorial staff of the Economist, Chicago 
real estate paper. 


Paut R. BausMAN (DePauw Professional), 
editor of the Washington (Ind.), Herald, 
recently addressed students of journalism 
at Indiana University at a meeting spon- 
sored by the Indiana chapter of Sigma 
Delta Chi. 


Rozpert Meyer (Indiana °41) has joined 
the staff of the United Press in Chicago 
and is completing his college courses by 
correspondence. 


Henry C. Secat (Ohio State ’23) editor 
and publisher of the American Israelite, 
oldest English-Jewish weekly in the na- 
tion, and former afternoon news editor of 
the Cincinnati Post, and Mrs. Henriette 
Meyer Mack, both of Cincinnati, were 
married March 25 in that city. 


Frank O. WELLNITz (Indiana ’40), adver- 
tising manager of the Elwood (Ind.) Call- 
Leader, has reported for military duty at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Ind. 


Nortu Bicsee (Southern Methodist ’31) 
is the author of “Hearts and Flowers,” an 
article in the July issue of Esquire. 
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Penn State SDX Chapter Makes High School Awards 





Louis H. Bell, assistant professor of journalism at Penn State, presents the annual high school 

newspaper awards at the Pennsylvania High School Press Conference sponsored by the Penn 

State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. More than 500 high school students attended the conference 

At Mr. Bell's left, background, is Gerald Doherty, member of the Penn State chapter. At the 

extreme left is Prof. Franklin C. Banner, director of the Penn State Department of Journalism 

and advisor to the Penn State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. On the right is Don Rose, ‘Stuff 
and Nonsense”’ columnist in the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 


Syracuse SDX Chapter Initiates 5 Professional Members 





Initiated into the Syracuse University chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, in connection with the School 
of Journalism’s celebration of Journalism Day were, left to right, Walter J. Ellis, graduate 
assistant in the School of Journalism; Lip King Wong, of Shanghai, also a graduate assistant; 
Dwight Marvin, editor of the Troy (N. Y.) Times Record and president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors; Jerome D. Barnum, publisher of the Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard, 
past president of the American Newspaper Publishers Association and chairman of the National 
Council on Professional Education in Journalism; and Henry James, publisher of the Hudson 
(N. Y.) Star and president of the New York State Publishers Association 


Harry J. Grant Initiated by Wisconsin Chapter of SDX 


ee 
és 3 








—Milwaukee Journal Staff Photo 


Five undergraduate members of the University of Wisconsin chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 

and their faculty adviser joined with professional members of the fraternity recently in in 

itiating Harry J. Grant, chairman of the board of the Milwaukee Journal Co. Left to right are 

Robert J. Houlehen, Prof. Frank Thayer (adviser), James Payne, Mr. Grant, Martin Siegrist, 
Walter Curtis, and James Schlosser. 
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That Old College “Try” 


M avse what our American news- 
papers need is a good shot in the arm of 
' the spirit we’ve generally come to know 
as “the old college try.” 

That isn’t exactly the way John S. 


Knight, publisher of the Detroit Free IT 


Press, put it to members of the Inter- 
national Circulation Managers’ Associa- 
tion when they were in Detroit recently 
for their 43rd annual convention, but 
that’s what he meant, if we interpret cor- 
rectly his remarks as reported by George 
A. Brandenburg in Editor & Publisher. 

Declaring that newspapers today can’t sell a Coolidge model 
to a third-term public, he was quoted: 


“If your newspaper has that drab, run-down appearance, 
if its editorials are so fuddy-duddy that they put you to 
sleep, if the news report reads like the now departed Lit- 
erary Digest—in short, if your newspaper lacks kick, drive, 
zest, human interest and character, I think you have a right 
to cry on the ‘old man’s’ shoulder until he hires a new ed- 
itor and gives him enough latitude to turn in a good per- 
formance. 

“If perchance, your publisher doesn’t understand what 
you are talking about, I would advise you to get a new job 
on a newspaper that’s up and doing and knows what it is 
all about. Because, gentlemen, you can’t sell a Coolidge 
model to a third-term public.” 


Mr. Knight asked his audience: 


“Do you and your associates take stock of your news- 
paper regularly to see if it’s keeping pace with modern 
technique? Do you examine your product carefully and 
see what can be done to make it better? Do you carry your 
complaints to your editor promptly when he still can do 
something about remedying them or do you wait until the 
accumulation becomes so large and so outdated that there 
is no use in bringing them up?” 





T Hose remarks were directed at those publishers, editors and 
business office dignitaries who, complacently or otherwise, have 
fallen into ruts; into that state of mind where “we have done it 
that way for 25 years and it’s always worked before” reflects the 
general attitude of management; who don’t know what to do to 
revitalize their papers and who, for one reason or another, will 
not permit anyone else to tackle the job. 

Newspaper circulations are high—at all-time highs in many 
instances. That’s fine—but it is the war and general conditions 
that have been principally responsible for that climb. Mean- 
while, advertising has dropped—been lost to other mediums. 
Newspaper influence and prestige have been attacked, dis- 
counted or out-shouted or out-sold by rival mediums. 

Circulation alone—while vitally important—isn’t enough. 
Newspapers must have the confidence, respect and regard of 
readers, advertisers and the community at large—the enthus- 
iastic interest and support of them all. 


Tus doesn’t mean that editorial departments need house- 
cleanings (which is always the business office’s first thought) ; 
it doesn’t mean lavish expenditures for new features, new stunts 
or the dragging in of outside performers of one sort or another; 
it doesn’t mean that a paper’s physical appearance has to be 
changed overnight (although a lot of papers could stand a typo- 
graphical face lifting!); it doesn’t mean that some sort of an 
editorial wizard or magician has to pull rabbits dut of a hat in 
order to attract and hold an audience. 

It does mean that every department, every feature, every sec- 
tion might well be placed beneath the editorial microscope. Is 


AS 
WE VIEW 


the Letter-Box being handled as it might 
be in these critical times so as to become 
one of the most widely followed features 
in the paper? Is the editorial page read? 
What's wrong with its tone? Has this col- 
umn or this comic strip outlived its one- 
time appeal? Could the high price being 
spent for an out-dated or slipping strip 
be better applied to perhaps two bright, 
new and up-to-the-minute features? 

Has the roto section been brought up 
to date? Is it giving its full measure of 
reader, circulation and advertising appeal 
—or is it being continued in the same old 
fashion it has been handled for 25 years? 

Does the magazine section have that local, home-made, home- 
town flavor and appeal that make it a “must” with readers? Or 
is it just something that comes with the paper? 

Are the sports pages, the women’s pages—every department 
delivering as they should be? 


THERE is plenty of ability, plenty of wasted talent, in most 
newspaper offices to do the sort of job that needs to be done— 
a general revitalizing, a general toning up that will strengthen 
the press for the long pull ahead. 

Don’t let that high, war-boomed circulation lull you into a 
false security. Start building now, while circulation is healthy 
and defense-dollars are pouring into your community, for what- 
ever the future may bring. 

Get read y today, in other words, to do a better job tomorrow! 


He Also Served—And Well 


Lasr month, in these columns, we endeavored to pay tribute 
to a man who had made a significant and lasting contribution 
to the journalism of his state and to the nation at large—Osman 
C. Hooper, of Ohio State University and the Columbus (O.) 
Dispatch. 

This month, we would pay tribute to another whose contri- 
bution to his calling will stand through the years—to Casper S. 
Yost, for 51 years a member of the staff of the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the last 26 of them as the distinguished editor of that 
paper’s editorial page. 

His greatest contribution came nationally, however, in his 
conception and founding of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, of which he was the first president and reelected for 
three succeeding terms, and of which he was the only member 
to serve continuously from the organization in 1922 to the pres- 
ent year. 

“In the range of my experience and observation,” wrote Ed- 
ward S. Beck in the Bulletin of the society, “there is no other 
professional association of men and women that owes so much 
to one person’s initiative and wise counsel as our Society owes 
to Mr. Yost.” 

The American Society of Newspaper Editors, he added, will 
serve as an enduring memorial to its founder. Almost the same 
words were used by Dwight Marvin, president of A.S.N.E., in 
concluding his tribute—“The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors is his permanent memorial.” 

American journalism, the nation and the world at large owe 
a far greater debt than realized to the Marlen Pews, the Frank 
Parker Stockbridges, the Osman Hoopers and the Casper Yosts 
who strive to better, to enrich, to urge onward the calling to 
which they devoted their careers. May their kind and char- 
acter increase. 
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“Let it be impressed upon your minds, let it be instilled into 
your children, that the liberty of the press is the paladium of 
all civil, political and religious rights of freemen.”—“Juntus.” 
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AT DEADLINE 


[Concluded from page 2] 


“winging through the clouds.” It is on 
the point of landing. Note the lowered 
wheels and the lowered flaps!!!” 

Thank you, Quitt-readers Taillon and 
Co., and the next time we use that cut 
you can bet we’ll be more careful! 


One of the things that makes news- 
papering the interesting calling it is, 
rests in the penchant of the city room 
for those almost unexplainable little 
whimsies always occurring therein. 

Phil W. Porter, news editor of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, pens a lively 
little yarn dealing with an incident in the 
Plain Dealer office for a recent issue of 
PD, the paper’s house organ. 

“One oddity which few, if any, people 
could understand,” he relates, “was why 
an empty glass flower vase had reposed 
for years on the northwest end of the city 
desk, and was used by the city editor to 
stick carbon copies and mémoranda in. 
Practically every other city desk in the 
world used spindles or hooks or paper- 
weights for this purpose, and the PD city 
desk had its quota of these, to be sure, 
but nevertheless, this vase was there, too, 
and seemed to be indispensable. 

“How the jar originally got there, no- 
body seems to know, for flowers on a city 
desk are a little out of place, if not ac- 
tually in the way, but somebody at some 
time undoubtedly did bring a nice bunch 
of flowers, and some secretary, following 
her feminine instinct even in the midst 
of journalistic distractions, had dug up 
the vase somewhere, filled it with water, 
and put the flowers in it. But after the 
flowers died and the water evaporated, 
the vase still remained, probably for the 
reason that nobody around the office ever 
consciously throws anything away, and 
dusty old notes dating back to 1930 are 
still on spindles on reporters’ desks all 
over the city room. 

“So the vase sat there week after week, 
and finally Jim Collins, the city editor, 
who is an orderly, methodical fellow, 
found it handy to park copy in. Others 
who served on the city desk followed 
suit, probably because it seemed a good 
idea at the time. I used it during my term 
on the desk and so did others. There 
hardly seems to be a time within memory 
when it wasn’t there. 


“W 

ELL, anyway, a great tragedy oc- 
curred last year. After 15 years or so, 
the vase finally fell on the floor and 
busted. I believe that Collins really felt 
bereaved. He used a big spindle or 
something instead, but a hundred times 
a night he would wave his hand mechani- 
cally, in the direction of the former vase’s 
location to put something in it and it was 
gone. The habit of years was strong and 
it was almost as if he had lost an old 
friend. 


Directs Contest 





Floyd Arpan 


Arpan, assistant professor of journal- 
ism at the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, where his duties 
include the teaching of photography, is 
directing the second annual photographic 
competition and exhibition sponsored by 
Sigma Delta Chi, professional journalistic 
fraternity, for its members. 





cently an empty goldfish bowl showed up 
on the city desk in the old spot occupied 
by the ex-vase. Collins decided not to 
ask too many questions, but accepted the 
substitute gladly and proceeded to park 
his carbon copies in the old manner. But 
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somehow, there lurked in his mind the 
feeling that this was only the first act in 
the scenario and there was more to come 

“He was right. Last Tuesday night, Jim 
left his desk for a few moments to talk 
with one of the other executives. When 
he returned, he began to edit the copy 
for the first edition, and concentrating 
hard, he took the carbon copy of the 
story and mechanically shoved it down 
in the glass bowl. 

“But lo! Instead of the bowl being 
empty it was full of water, with a few 
rocks, a cute little castle, and four gold 
fish, who were almost as mystified by the 
presence of a piece of copy in their water 
as Collins was to find his hand wet. 


THE staff had been waiting for this 
moment for 10 or 15 years, and they made 
the most of it. There had been quite a 
period of suspense a short while before 
when a tall figure answering the general 
description of Loveland had made a quick 
substitution, while Collins’ back was 
turned. So they made the most of their 
laugh. 

“Collins was equal to the occasion. He 
thanked everyone and said he was fond 
of goldfish. 

“ ‘But,’ he said with feeling, ‘how are 
the poor little things going to eat? I don't 
want them to starve right in front of me.’ 

“The boys were again equal to the 
occasion. A half hour later, a Western 
Union messenger arrived from an un 
named source bearing a box of fish food, 
addressed to James W. Collins, city edi 
tor, Plain Dealer.” 

Which goes to show, we reckon, that 
almost anything can happen 
in a newspaper office! 


and does 


SDX Candidate Wins Campus Election at Missouri 





Gov. Forrest Donnell and Former Governor Lloyd C. Stark, of Missouri, help SDX President 
Irving Dilliard, left, congratulate SDX Joe Finley, winner in the presidential election of the 
School of Journalism at the University of Missouri. Joe ran on a “Down With Boss Rule” plat 
form. He was SDX’s candidate and the first student majoring in news to win the presidency 
since 1932. The picture was taken at the annual State Historical Society 
dinner in Columbia, April 16. 


“Our reporters, especially practical gag- 
sters like Roelif Loveland and Jim Hart- 
shorne, are not ones to leave a situation 
like this go unremedied. So one day re- 
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Many, indeed, are the uses of newspapers .. . 


as well this strange clipping reveals. And yet, is it so strange? For the newspaper has always been the di- 
rect, intimate means of communication with and among the people of a community. It delivers news. It 
survives on service. Nothing less than these. * For the men of newspapers . . . be they publisher, 
editor, “mechanical,” “advertising” . . . Editor & Publisher has been doing exactly this same job for 55 


ob] 


years. Your community is “newspapers.” That interest we serve to our utmost. If you read us, you know. 


If you don’t . . . you’re ready for an interesting, helpful discovery. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


* 
The Oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ Newspaper in America 


TIMES BUILDING TIMES SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





